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AMERICAN INDIANS. 


(Continued from page 346.) 


Thus far we have no evidence of the apathy | 
commonly ascribed to the American Indians. | 
In about two weeks Eliot had another inter- 
view with the interesting objects of his pious | 
care. Some impediments had been thrown | 
in the way of the good work since the last | 
meeting. Neal ascribes the interference to_ 
the powaws or priests; but Eliot’s account 
does not specify them particularly ; though 
it is natural to suppdse that their agency was 
not wanting in the business. This circum- 
stance gave the preacher occasion to warn the | 
Indians against the temptations of the devil ; | 
which, as the account affirms, he did with 
great pungency and effect. The Indians were 
more serious than ever. Among the ques- 
tions they started, were the following: Whe- 
ther it were lawful, as some of their people 
affirmed, to pray to the devil; what was meant 
by humiliation; why the English called them 
Indians; what a spirit is; whether dreams 
are to be believed. To all which, as the nar- | 
rative states, they had fit answers; but these 








are not given. | 

Shortly after this third meeting, a judicious | 
Indian, by the name of Wampas, went as a 
messenger from Nonantum to Eliot’s house | 
in Roxbury. He took with him his own son, 
and three other children. He asked permis- | 


sion to leave them with the English, that | 
they might be educated to know God ; for he | 
said, if they remained at home, they would | 
grow up in rudeness and wickedness. The 
children were at the ages of four, five, eight, 
and nine years. What became of them we 
know not. We only learn that Wampas re- 
ceived a promise, with which he was satis- 
fied, that his request should be complied with 
as soon as convenience would permit. This 
would seem to have presented a favourable 
opportunity for trying the experiment of a 
Christian education upon Indian children; 
and it would be gratifying to learn the result. 

Wampas was attended by two young and 
strong Indians, who wished to find employ- 
ment as servants in English families, that 
they might be in the way of knowing and 
enjoying the true religion. These were 
among the number who had appeared deeply | 





of the friends of the deceased, especially if 
|they could not recover what they had paid | arduous task ; and it might be added not less 
for the promised cure; for it appears the | conclusive and honourable testimony in favour 


affected at the Nonantum meetings. How |establishment of a school among or near 
long their good impressions lasted, we are|them; an object which Eliot had always 
not informed; but situations were obtained | much at heart, and which he rightly judged 
for them in families, according to their re-|to be one of the most important means of ac- 
quest. complishing his benevolent purposes. At this 

Eliot experienced great satisfaction in be- | meeting a passage of Scripture was explained, 
ing informed of the zeal of Waban. On the |and applied to the condition of his hearers. 
night after the third meeting, this man had | Questions, as before, were proposed by both 
been heard, by an English youth, instructing | parties. Our good evangelist was much ‘en- 
his company in the truths they had listened | couraged by the evidences of piety in Waban 
to from the preacher that day ; and when he | and some others. They used in their prayers 
awoke in the night, he would be continually | such fervent and devout expressions as these : 
praying and exhorting. Eliot’s companion | « Take away, Lord, my stony heart; wash, 
expresses his belief, that this man might be-| Lord, my soul; Lord, lead me, when I die, 
come an instrument of great usefulness, but|to heaven.” These words they had not, as 
still does not conceal his apprehension that | we might suspect, learned by rote; for their 
“cowardice or witchery” might blast the| preacher affirmed that he had never used 
hopeful promise in this, as in some other | them in his prayers at their meetings. There 


/cases ; a fear which in the instance of Waban | were indications of a true religious feeling 


was not realized. jamong the Indians, which Eliot was thank- 

It is further related, that the old man, who fully disposed to consider as omens of good. 
asked the affecting question at the second | He and his companions, however, were not 
meeting, had six sons, one of whom, and his|credulous. ‘They indulged with caution and 
wife, were powaws. ‘These had resolved to! sobriety the hopes these meetings had in- 
abandon their sorceries and to seek Christian | spired. They were well aware, to use the 
instruction; for they now believed that God language of their narrative, that “the pro- 
was the only author of good, and they would | fession of many is but a mere faint, and their 
have nothing more to do with chepian, that | best graces nothing but flashes and pangs, 
is, the devil. The young Indians, who had) which are suddenly kindled, and as soon go 
accompanied Wampas, explained to the Eng- | out again.” But they laboured in faith ; for, 
lish the manner in which their powaws were | they said, “ God doth not usually send his 
made ; and it is a somewhat curious fact in| plough and seedsman to a place, but there is, 


‘the history of the religion of barbarous tribes. | at least some little piece of guod ground, al- 


It seems, that if any Indian happened to have | though three to one be naught.” They were 
a certain strange dream, in which chepian | delighted to believe, that the minds of some 
appeared to him in the form of a serpent, the | of the savages were open to the reception of 
next day he would relate his dream to his| divine truth, and that by God's blessing the 
companions. ‘This was immediately regarded | good seed, sown in a soil hitherto dry and 
by them as an intimation from the invisible | barren, would yet spring up, and in time yield 
world, that the person so visited in his sleep | the true fruit. 


must be made a powaw. The Indians conse-| I have ventured to be the more particular 
‘quently would gather together, dance, and | in describing these four meetings, which Eliot 


rejoice around him for two days. This was/and his associates had with the Indians at 
considered as his institution in the office of | Nonantum, because they were the commence- 


| priest; and thenceforth his chief business| mert of that mission to which he devoted so 


was to cure the sick by magical powers and | large a part of his life and strength, and be- 
odd gesticulations. Yet there seems to have | cause they afford, probably, a fair specimen 
been nothing sacred in his person; if a pa-|of his general manner of instruction. They 
tient died under his hands, he was bitterly | bear unequivocal testimony to his singleness 
reviled, and very likely to be killed by some | of heart, and to the kind and faithful spirit 
in which this excellent man entered upon his 


powaw took care to get his fee beforehand. (of that abused people who were the objects 
On the 9th of December, a fourth meeting | of his care. 
of the Indians was held at Nonantum. Of} It would extend this subject too far to fol- 
this we have but a brief and general account. | low Eliot through all the details of his future 
It is stated, that the Indians offered all their | labours, a few random extracts illustrative of 
children to be instructed by the Engliss, and| Indian character must suffice. “ Wampas, 
lamented that they were unable to pay any | on some trivial occasion, in a fit of passion, 
thing for their education. This suggested the | beat his wife. This brutal treatment of their 
necessity of making preparations for the | females had formerly been, as is usual among 
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savage tribes, very common, and passed with- | will stay with us, and open it to us, and show| But the form of our government is such 
out notice. But since they had received |us all within, we shall believe it to be as good | that every measure that bears upon the public 
Christianity, they had learned to consider it|as you say it is.” or private interest of every citizen is decided 
as a great offence, and the transgressor in| On the establishment of a congregation for| by public sentiment. All laws and regulations 
such cases was exposed to a fine. Wampas worship at Natick, Eliot obtained from many | in civil, or religious, or social concerns, are 
was made to stand up, and answer for his|of the Indians confessions of faith, copies of | decided by the majority of votes. And the 
fault before the public meeting, which hap- | which he recorded. They appear to have | present is a time when every doctrine, every 
pened to be uncommonly large, being attended | been various in character, but one of them is| principle, and every practice which influences 
by the governor, and many others of the Eng- | particularly remarkable, as an evidence of|the happiness of man, either in this, or in a 
lish. The Indian made an humble confession |the kind of feeling which the Indians then| future life, is under discussion. ‘The whole 
vf his crime, took the blame wholly to him- entertained toward their future oppressors.|nation is thrown into parties about almost 
self, and attempted no palliation. When Eliot | One acknowledged, that he first became ajevery possible question, and every man is 
set before him, in its true light, the sin of | praying Indian, not because he understood or | stimulated in his efforts to promote his own 
beating his wife and indulging his violent | cared for religion, but because he loved the | plans by the conviction that success depends 
passions, he turned his face to the wall and) English, and wished them to love him. This|entirely upon bringing his fellow citizens to 
wept. All were disposed to forgive him; but| impulse of feeling brought him into a state | think as he does. Hence every man is fierce 
his fine was strictly exacted, which he cheer-| of mind which resulted in deep and abiding |in maintaining his own right of free discus- 





fully paid.” 


|convictions.” Another said, sadly and with 


| sion, his own right to propagate his opinions, 


_ “ An Indian child had been for a long time | much simplicity, “ My heart is foolish, and a}and his own right to oppose, by all lawful 
ill with a consumption, and at length died.| great part of the word stayeth not in it| means, the opinions that conflict with his own. 


Some of the natives went to the English to 
learn their manner of burying their children. 
Having received the desired information, they 
rejected all their own customary observances 
on such an occasion, procured a few boards 
and nails, made a neat coffin, and about forty 


a ” 
| Strongly. are 


FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION. 
| The following extracts are from “ An Es- 


|say on Slavery and Abolitionism,” by Catha- 


yer 
rine E. Beecher. Although we would not be 


| But the difficulty is, that a right which all 
| men claim for themselves, with the most sen- 
| sitive and pertinacious inflexibility, they have 
not yet learned to accord to their fellow-men, 
in cases where their own interests are in- 
volved. Every man is saying, “let me have 


of them in a solemn manner accompanied the | understood as concurring in all she advances, | full liberty to propagate my opinions, and to 
body of the little one to its resting-place in|and it would not be difficult to point out in| oppose all that I deem wrong and injurious, 


the dust. They then withdrew a short dis- 
tance to the shade of a large tree, and re- 
quested one of their number to pray with 
them. Their devotional exercise, which lasted 
nearly half an hour, was extremely fervent, 
and accompanied with many tears. The Eng- 
lishman, who observed these proceedings at 
a distance and reported them, said that ‘the 
woods rang agaiu with their sighs and pray- 
ers.’” 
find a more affecting example of sincerity, 


than in this voluntary abandonment of ancient | 


religious usages on an occasion more likely, 
perhaps, than any other to enlist those feel- 


ings which bind men most strongly to the | 


customs of their fathers? What a striking in- 
stance too, of the influence already acquired 


by the white man over the simple-hearted In- | 


dian, by kind and Cliristian treatment ! 

Eliot had several times visited the people 
of an aged chief, once an enemy of the whites, 
living at Pautucket. His name was Passacon- 
away, and he enjoyed great celebrity and 
power among the Indians. 
of Eliot had excited a strong desire in his 


breast for the farther instruction of himself} 
and people, and he earnestly importuned him | 


to make his residence among them. 
forgot,” he said, “in the long absence of their 
teacher, much of what they had heard, be- 
cause they understood it but imperfectly.” 
He illustrated his meaning by a comparison 
not inaptly stated. ‘ You do,” said he, “ as 
if one should come and throw a fine thing 
among us, and we should catch at it earnestly, 
because it appears so beautiful, but cannot 
look at it to see what is within; there may 
be in it something or nothing, a stock, a stone, 


or a precious treasure ; but if it be opened, and | 


Where among any people will we| 


The preaching | 


“ They | 


the volume instances of erroneous conclusions 
|derived from defective premises, yet the re- 
| marks in these extracts niay well claim con- 
| sideration, both from those who agree with, 
_and those who dissent from, the general scope 
of the writer’s views. 

The prominent principle, now in develop- 
ment, as indicating the spirit of the age, is 
of opinion. By this I do not mean that men 
are coming to think that “it is no matter 
what a man believes, if he is only honest and 
| sincere,” or that they are growing any more 


| consequences they bring on themselves or on 
| others for believing wrong. 

But they are coming to adopt the maxim, 
\that no man shall be forced by pains and 
penalties to adopt the opinions of other minds, 


‘but that every man shall be free to form his 





|own opinions, and to propagate them by all | 


| lawful means. 


which is of necessity involved in the preced- 
|ing,—the right to oppose, by all lawful means, 
'the opinions and the practices of others, when 
they are deemed pernicious either to indivi- 


‘and persuasions, are by all conceded to be 
lawful means to employ in propagating our 
own views, and in opposing the opinions and 
| practices of others. 

These fundamental principles of liberty 
‘have in all past ages been restrained by co- 
ercive influences, either of civil or of eccle- 
siastical power. But in this nation, all such 
coercive influences, both of church and state, 
have ceased. Every man may think what he 





the perfect right of all men to entire freedom | 


lenient towards their fellow-men, for the evil | 


At the same time another righi is claimed, | 


duals or to the community. Facts, arguments, | 


we see what is valuable therein, then we think | pleases about government, or religion, or any 
much of it. So you tell us of religion, and we| thing else; he may propagate his opinions, 
like it very well at first sight, but we know| he may controvert opposite opinions, and no 
not what is within ; it may be excellent, or it} magistrate or ecclesiastic can in any legal 
may be nothing, we cannot tell; but if you| way restrain or punish. 


but let no man take this liberty with my 
| opinions and practices. Every man may be- 
| lieve what he pleases, and propagate what he 
pleases, provided he takes care not to attack 
jany thing which belongs to me.” 

And*how do men exert themselves to re- 
strain this corresponding right of their fellow- 
men? Not by going to the magistrate to in- 
form, or to the spiritual despot to obtain 
ecclesiastical penalties, but he resorts to me- 
thods, which, if successful, are in effect the 
inost severe pains and penalties that can re- 
strain freedom of opinion. 

What is dearer to a man than his charac- 
ter, involving, as it does, the esteem, respect 
\and affection of friends, neighbours and so- 
ciety, with all the confidence, honour, trust 
and emolument that flow from general es- 
teem? How sensitive is every man to any 
thing that depreciates his intellectual charac- 
ter! What torture, to be ridiculed or pitied 
for such deficiencies! How cruel the suffer- 
ing, when his moral delinquencies are held up 
to public scorn and reprehension! Confisca- 
tion, stripes, chains, and even death itself, are 
| often less dreaded. 

It is this method of punishment to which 
men resort, to deter their fellow-men from 
exercising those rights of liberty which they 
so tenaciously claim for themselves. Examine 
now the methods adopted by almost all who 

re engaged in the various conflicts of opinion 
in this nation, and you will find that there are 
certain measures which combatants almost 
invariably employ. 

They either attack the intellectual charac- 
ter of opponents, or they labour to make them 
appear narrow-minded, illiberal, and bigoted, 
or they impeach their honesty and veracity, 
or they stigmatize their motives as mean, 
selfish, ambitious, or in some other respect 
unworthy and degrading. Instead of truth, 
and evidence, and argument, personal depre- 
ciation, sneers, insinuations, or open abuse, 
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are the weapons employed. This method of| opinions, and the evils which flow from 


resisting freedom of opinion, by pains and 
penalties, arises in part from the natural sel- 


them. 
But, it may be asked, how are men to de- 


fishness of man, and in part from want of| cide, when their fellow-men are guilty for 


clear distinctions as to the rights and duties 
involved in freedom of opinion and freedom 
of speech. 

The great fundamental principle that makes 
this matter clear, is this, that a broad and in- 
variable distinction should ever be preserved 
between the opinions and practices that are 
discussed, and the advocates of these opinions 
and practices. 

It is a sacred and imperious duty, that rests 
on every human being, to exert all his in- 
fluence in opposing every thing that he be- 
lieves is dangerous and wrong, and in sustain- 
ing all that he believes is safe and right. And 
in doing this, no compromise is to be made, 
in order to shield country, party, friends, or 
even self, from any just censure. Every man 
is bound by duty to God and to his country, 
to lay his finger on every false principle, or 
injurious practice, and boldly say, “ This is 
wrong—this is dangerous—this | will oppose 
with all my influence, whoever it may be that 
advocates or practises it.” And every man 
is bound to use his efforts to turn public senti- 
ment against all that he believes to be wrong 
and injurious, either in regard to this life, or 
to the future world. And every man deserves 
to be respected and applauded, just in pro- 
portion as he fearlessly and impartially, and 
in a proper spirit, time, and manner, fulfils this 
duty. 

he doctrine, just now alluded to, that it is 
“ no matter what a man believes, if he is only 
honest and sincere,” is as pernicious as it is 
contrary to religion and to common sense. It 
is as absurd, and as impracticable, as it would 
be to urge on the mariner the maxim, “ no 


holding wrong opinions; when they deserve 
blame, and when they are to be regarded 
only with pity and commiseration by those 
who believe them to be in the wrong? Here, 
surely, is a place where some correct princi- 
ple is greatly needed. 

Is every man to sit in judgment upon his 
fellow-man, and decide what are his intellec- 
tual capacities, and what the measure of his 
judgment? Is every man to take the office of 
the Searcher of Hearts, to try the feelings 
and motives of his fellow-man! Is that most 
difficult of all analysis, the estimating of the 
feelings, purposes, and motives, which every 
man, who examines his own secret thoughts, 
finds to be so complex, so recondite, so in-| 
tricate ; is this to be the basis, not only of in- 
dividual opinion, but of public reward and/ 
censure? Is every man to constitute himself 
a judge of the amount of time and interest 
given to the proper investigation of truth by 
his fellow-man? Surely, this cannot be a cor- 
rect principle. 

Though there may be single cases in which 
we can know that our fellow-men are weak 








dom of opinions and freedom of speech, what 
are we to say of the state of things in this 
nation? 

Where is there a party which does not in 
effect say to every man, “If you dare to op- 
pose the principles or practices we sustain, 
you shall be punished with personal odium ?”’ 
which does not say to every member of the 


| party, “uphold your party, right or wrong ; 


oppose all that is adverse to your party, right 
or wrong, or else suffer the penalty of having 
your motives, character, and conduct, im- 
peached ?” 

Look first at the political arena. Where 
is the advocate of any measure that does not 
suffer sneers, ridicule, contempt, and all that 
tends to depreciate character in public esti- 
mation? Where is the partisan that is not at- 
tacked, as either weak in intellect, or dis- 
honest in principle, or selfish in motives? And 
where is the man who is linked with any po- 
litical party, that dares to stand up fearlessly 
and defend what is good in opposers, and re- 
prove what is wrong in his own party ? 

Look into the religious world. There, 
even those who take their party name from 
their professed liberality, are saying, ‘* Who- 
ever shall adopt principles that exclude us 
from the Christian church, and our clergy 





in intellect, or erring in judgment, or per- 
verse in feeling, or misled by passion, or 
biased by selfish interest, as a general fact 
we are not competent to decide these matters, 
in regard to those who differ from us in opi- 
nion. 

For this reason it is manifestly wrong and 
irrelevant, when discussing questions of duty 
or expediency, to bring before the public the 
character or the motives of the individual 
advocates of opinions. 

But, it may be urged, how can the evil 


from the pulpit, shall be held up either as in- 
tellectually degraded, or as narrow-minded 
and bigoted, or as ambitious, partisan, and 
persecuting in spirit. No man shall believe 
a creed that excludes us from the pale of 
Christianity, under penalty of all the odium 
we can inflict.” 

So in the catholic controversy. Catholics 
(and their friends practically declare war 
against all free discussion on this point. The 
decree has gone forth, that “‘no man shall 
appear for the purpose of proving that catho- 











matter which way you believe to be north, if| tendencies of opinions or of practices be in-|licism is contrary to Scripture, or immoral 


you only steer aright.” A man’s character, | vestigated, without involving a consideration | and anti-republican in tendency, under pe- 


feelings, and conduct, all depend upon his opi- 


nions. If a man can reason himself into the| advocate them? To this it may be replied, 


belief that it is right to take the property of | that the tendencies of opinions and practices 
others and to deceive by false statements, he| can never be ascertained by discussing indi- 
will probably prove a thief and a liar. It is| vidual character. It is classes of persons, or 
of the greatest concern, therefore, to every | large communities, embracing persons of all 


of the character and conduct of those who|nalty of being denounced as a dupe, or a 


| hypocrite, or a persecutor, or a narrow- 


minded and prejudiced bigot. 

On the contrary, those who attack what is 
called liberal Christianity, or who aim to op- 
| pose the progress of catholicism, how often 





man, that his fellow-men should believe right, 
and one of his most sacred duties is to use all 
his influence to promote correct opinions. 
But the performance of this duty does by 
no means involve the necessity of attacking 


the character or motives of the advocates of 


false opinions, or of holding them up, indivi- 
dually, to public odium. 
Erroneous opinions are sometimes the con- 


sequence of unavoidable ignorance, or of 


mental imbecility, or of a weak and erring 
judgment, or of false testimony from others, 
which cannot be rectified. In such cases, 
the advocates of false opinions are to be 
pitied rather than blamed; and while the 
opinions and their tendencies may be publicly 


exposed, the men may be objects of affection| a whole crop. 


and kindness. ve 
In other cases, erroneous opinions spring 
from criminal indifference, from prejudice, 
from indolence, from pride, from evil passions, 
or from selfish interest. In all such cases, 
men deserve blame for their pernicious 














varicties of character and circumstances, that|do they exhibit a severe and uncharitable 
are the only proper subjects of investigation | spirit towards the individuals whose opinions 
for this object. For example, a community | they controvert. Instead of loving the men, 
of catholics, and a community of protestants, | and rendering to them all the offices of Chris- 
may be compared, for the purpose of learning ' tian kindness, and according to them all due 
the moral tendencies of their different opi-|credit for whatever is desirable in character 
rions. Scotland and New England, where | and conduct, how often do opposers seem to 
the principles opposite to catholicism have | feel, that it will not answer to allow that there 
most prevailed, may properly be compared |is any thing good, either in the system or in 
with Spain and Italy, where the catholic sys- | those who have adopted it. “ Every thing 
tem has been most fairly tried. But to se-| about my party is right, and every thing in 
lect certain individuals who are defenders of|the opposing party is wrong,” seems to be 
these two different systems, as examples to/ the universal maxim of the times. And it is 
illustrate their tendencies, would be as im-|the remark of some of the most intelligent 
proper as it would be to select a kernel of ae travellers among us, and of our own 
grain to prove the good or bad character of| citizens who go abroad, that there is no coun- 
try to be found, where freedom of opinion 

If, then, it be true, that attacks on the cha-|and freedom of speech is more really influ- 
racter and motives of the advocates of opi-| enced and controlled by the fear of pains and 
nions are entirely irrelevant and not at all | penalties, than in this land of boasted free- 
necessary for the discovery of truth ; if injury |dom. In other nations, the control is exer- 
inflicted on character is the most severe pe-|cised Ly government, in respect to a very 
nalty that can be employed to restrain free-| few matters; in this country it is party-spirit 
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that rules with an iron rod, and shakes its | 


scorpion whips over every interest and every 
Seetean of man. 

rom this mighty source spring constant 
detraction, gossiping, tale-bearing, falsehood, 
anger, pride, malice, revenge, and every evil 
word and work. 

Every man sets himself up as the judge of 
the intellectual character, the honesty, the 
sincerity, the feelings, opportunities, motives, 
and intentions, of his fellow-man. And so 
they fall upon each other, not with swords 
and spears, but with the tongue, “ that unruiy | 
member, that setteth on fire the course of na- 
ture, and is set on fire of hell.” 

Can any person who seeks to maintain the 
peaceful, loving, and gentle spirit of Chris- 
tianity, go out into the world at this day, | 
without being bewildered at the endless con- | 
flicts, and grieved and dismayed at the bitter 
and unhallowed passions they engender? Can 
an honest, upright, and Christian man, go into | 
these conflicts, and with unflinching firmness | 
stand up for all that is good, and oppose all 
that is evil, in whatever party it may be found, 
without a measure of moral courage such as 
few can command? And if he carries himself 
through with an unyielding integrity, and 
maintains his consistency, is he not exposed 
to storms of bitter revilings, and to peltings 
from both parties between which he may 
stand ? 

What is the end of these things to be? 
Must we give up free discussion, and again 
chain up the human mind under the despotism 
of past ages? No, this will never be. God 
designs that every intelligent mind shall be | 
governed, not by coercion, but by reason, and | 
conscience, and truth. Man must reason, and 
experiment, and compare past and present 
results, and hear and know all that can be 
said on both sides of every question which 
influences either private or public happiness, 
either for this life or for the life to come. 

But while this process is going on, must 
we be distracted and tortured by the baleful 
passions and wicked works that unrestrained 
party spirit and ungoverned factions will 
bring upon us, under such a government as 
ours? Must we rush on to disunion, and civil | 
wars, and servile wars, till all their train of 
horrors pass over us like devouring fire ! 

There is an influence that can avert these 
dangers—a spirit that can allay the storm— 
that can say to the troubled winds and wa- 
ters, “* peace, be still.” 

It is that spirit which is gentle and easy to 
be entreated, which thinketh no evil, which 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth, which is not easily provoked, which 
hopeth all things, which beareth all things. 
Let this spirit be infused into the mass of the 
nation, and then truth may be sought, de- 
fended, and propagated, and error detected, 
and its evils exposed; and yet we may escape 
the evils that now rage through this nation, 
and threaten us with such fiery plagues. 


Economy.—All to whom want is terrible, upon 
whatever principle, ought to think themselves obliged 
to learn the sage maxims of our parsimonious ances- 
tors, and attain the salutary arts of contracting ex- 
pense; for without economy none can be rich, and 
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with it few can be poor. The mere power of saving 
what 4s already in our hands must be of easy acquisi- 
tion to every mind ; and, as the example of Lord Bacon 
may show that the highest intellect cannot safely ne- 
glect it, a thousand instances every day prove that the 
humblest may practise it with success.—Rambler. 


For “The Friend.” 
CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. 


Conduct is a language that all can under- 
stand; and if it be true that actions speak 
louder than words, then all may speak for 
Christ, all may preach the gospel, in the dis- 
tinct, and earnest, and powerful eloquence of 
a holy life. All may plead for religion, with 
living arguments,—all proclaim its excellence 
by conduct which is without reproach and 
above suspicion. This is a mode of preach- 
ing which all may adopt; which men cannot 
avoid hearing; which they must respect; 
which they will feel. Said an infidel, of an 
eminently pious man, “I never see him with- 
out feeling my own unworthiness; he is a 
constant reproof to me, the sight of him has 
often made me tremble.” G. E. 
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It is with much satisfaction that we com- 
municate to our readers the pleasing informa- 
tion contained in the subjoined notice. That 
our brethren of North Carolina have been 
enabled thus happily to surmount the difficul- 
ties with which they had to contend in ac- 
complishing their laudable purpose, is truly 
encouraging. The memorandum was left for 
insertion by a Friend from the east on his 
return from a visit to the south, and who was 
present at the opening of the school. 


Friends’ Boarding School at New Garden, 
North Carolina. 


This institution went into operation on the 
Ist instant, with fifty scholars; twenty-five 
of each sex. The number, it is expected, will | 
be much increased during the ensuing au- 
tumn. | 

Dougan and Assenath Clark are employed 
as superintendents. Jonathan L. Slocum and 
Nathan B. Hill are engaged as teachers in 
the male department, and Catharine Cornell 
and Harriet Peck, in the female. 

The location of the school is in a healthy 
section of the state, and within one third of a 
mile of New Garden meeting house. The | 
pupils will therefore have the opportunity of 
attending the yearly meeting, as well as the 
subordinate disciplinary meetings, and those 
for worship, held at that place. 

The buildings, though at present in some 
respects incomplete, are spacious and sub- 
stantial ; and are surrounded by extensive na- 
tural groves, which are ‘susceptible of being 
converted into pleasant walking grounds. 

When we consider the many obstacles and 
discouragements that Friends have had to 
encounter in prosecuting this interesting 
concern, and the success that has thus far 
crowned their efforts, we can but believe that 
the hand of Providence has been in it, support- 
ing those faithful servants who have thus 


been labouring for the good of the youth of 
the present, and of succeeding generations. 


A petition from the people of colour of 
Pittsburg against depriving them of their 
right of suffrage, was presented to the con- 
vention then sitting at Harrisburg, on the 8th 
of last month, to which was appended a sta- 
tistical statement relative to the condition of 
that people in Pittsburg and its vicinity. We 
have transferred the statement to our pages of 
to-day, in the belief that its interesting details 
will be gratifying to all our readers. We 
should be glad through the instrumentality of 
some of our friends to obtain statements of a 
similar nature, carefully made out, from other 
cities, particularly New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. 

On the subject of obituary notices it is 
proper to remark for the information of 
readers at a distance, that besides due atten- 
tion to brevity of expression, we must insist 
as requisite to insure an insertion, that such 
notices in future be accompanied with a re- 
sponsible name. Neglect of this, in several 
instances, has been the occasion of just com- 
plaint on the part of those nearly interested. 
It was the case in regard to one inserted last 
week in the place of the one below which 
came to hand since. 





Diep, at the residence of Rowland Jones, in Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, on the 28th of seventh month, 1837, 
Mary E xizaseta Swiccet, in the 19th year of her 
age. This tender plant was the subject of pulmonary 
disease, which rapidly wasted her delicate frame, and 
in a few months terminated her short life. She was 
the only child of a widowed mother, dutiful, and affec- 
tionate, and, being preserved in much innocency and 
circumspection, was endeared in no common degree to 
her bereaved parent, and to many of her friends; par- 
ticularly those of the younger class. She had enjoyed 
the rational pleasures of life with youthful fervour, but 
with thankfulness; and after passing through some 
conflict of mind, was, by the extendings of Divine love 
and mercy, enabled to bow to the dispensations of 
weakness and suffering—saying to her mother, that if 
she could only be assured that she had experienced the 
new birth, she could cheerfully resign her earthly 
comforts, in the hope of obtaining an inheritance that 
fadeth not away. During her indisposition she was 
an example of meekness, quietness, and patience; for 
the latter, her petitions were frequently offered at the 
throne of grace, and she was permitted to attain to a 
steadfast faith in the mercy and merits of a crucified 
Saviour, and to enjoy the incomes of that peace which 
passeth understanding ; she repeatedly expressed her 
gratitude and sense of the kindness extended to her, 
particularly for the ample accommodations and many 
comforts which were afforded her by the hand of 
friendship, saying, “I know not how to be grateful 
enough for these and other mercies conferred upon 
me.” After she had given up the prospect of recovery, 
in conversation with a young relative, she expressed 
wuch satisfaction in retrospect of the interesting em- 
ployment in which she had recently been engaged, viz. 
the literary instruction of children; but remarked, 
“that business is all closed now; I have brighter, 
much brighter prospects in view.” A few days before 
her death, a friend asked her whether then, in expecta- 
tion of the near approach of the solemn messenger, she 
was favoured with the sweet peace of which she had 
previously spoken? her countenance brightened, and 
she pleasantly but modestly replied, “Oh! yes.” Thus 
was she kept under the sheltering wing of heavenly 
kindness, and in much sweetness passed away from 
the temptations and afflictions of time to the endless 
joys of a happy eternity. “Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 
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THE FIRST FRIENDS. 
PLEA ON BEHALF OF GEORGE FOX. 
(Continued from p. 359.) 


I will now present the reader with the let- 
ter written on that occasion by George Fox 
to Oliver Cromwell, as I find it in the pam- 
phlet containing the serious charge now under 
consideration. 


George Fox’s Letter to Oliver Cromwell. 


“JT, who am of the world called George 
Fox, doe deny the carrying or drawing of any 
carnal sword agt any, or agt thee Oliveer 
Crumwell, or any man; in ye presence of the 
Lord God I declare it—God is my witnesse, 
by whom [ am moved to give this forth for 
the truthe’s sake, from him whom the world 
calls George Fox, who is the son of God, 
who is sent to stand a witnesse agt all vio- 
lence, and agt all the works of darkenesse, 
and to turne people from the darkenesse to 
the light, and to bring them from the occasion 
of the warre, and from the occasion of the 
magistrate’s sword, which is a terrour to the 
evil doers which actes contrary to the light 
of the Lord Jesus Xt., which is a praise to 
them that do well, which is a protection to 
them that doe well, and not the evill,—and 
such souldiers that are putt in that place no 
false accusers must bee, no violence must doe ; 
but bee content with their wages: and that 
magistrates beares not the sword in vaine ; 
from under the occasion of that sword I doe 
seeke to bring people. My weapons are not 
carnall, but spirituall, and my kingdome is 
not of this world, therefore with the carnall 
weapon I doe not fight; but am from those 
things dead, from him who is not of the world, 
called of the world by the name of George 
Fox, and this I am ready to seale with my 
blood, and this I am moved to give forth for | 
the truthe’s sake, who a witness stands agt all 
unrighteousnesse and all ungodlynesse, who 
a sufferer is for the righteous seed sake, 
waiteing for the redemption of it; who a 
crowne that is mortal seekes not for, that 









For “ The Friend.” 








believers, in numerous 
Scripture—nay, without which they have no 
claim to be Christ’s disciples. 

When we advert to the fact that G. Fox 
wrote about three thousand pages folio, a 
large portion of which is of a doctrinal cha- 
racter, replete with numerous explicit testi- 
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that it will spontaneously occur to most read- 
ers, that he only designed to speak of him- 
self as one of the sons of God, in the sense in 
which this relation of the true Christian to 
his heavenly Father is so frequently spoken 
of in the New Testament: thus, for instance, 
the apostle John, “ Behold what manner of 


monies of his reverent and exalted esteem of| love the Father has bestowed upon us, that 


the Divine character and offices of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the Son of God and Saviour 
of the world, we may well conclude that an 
antagonist must be hard pressed for proof, 
and at the same time earnestly bent upon de- 
spoiling him of his Christian reputation, who 
in the face of so much counteracting testimo- 
ny, of the clearest and most forcible kind, 
would eagerly seize on a word to support so 
grave an accusation. If he had been as will- 
ing that G. Fox should be ia the right as he 
appears anxious to exhibit him in the wrong, 
there are many circumstances which would 
have presented to his mind, calculated to ac- 
count for the use of the word “the,” and 
to give the sentence a very different con- 
struction from that which he has put upon it. 


we should -be ca!led the sons of God; and the 
apostle Paul, in writing to the Galatians, 
takes pains to show them that those who are 
brought into the Christian covenant are no 
longer servants, but sons, heirs of God through 
Jesus Christ. Gal.iv. 7; and see, also, Rom. 
viii. 14. 

No one has acknowledged more freely and 
fully than George Fox has done, the pre-emi- 
nent sense in which Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God ; and certainly nothing short of the clear- 
est and most unequivocal evidence of intention 
| ought to fasten the charge of blasphemy upon 
any man. The letter which I have here given, 
and which has been found among some old 
family manuscripts, is not inserted in George 
Fox’s printed Journal. He mentions the 








It is not pretended that the letter of which | writing of a letter on the occasion alluded to, 
the lithogreph is given, is in the hand-writing | and describes the substance of it thus :—* TI 
of George Fox, though signed by him. It is| did, in the presence of the Lord, declare that 
a copy made out by another hand, and it is a/I did deny the wearing or drawing of a carnal 
very probable supposition that, in transcribing, | sword, or any other outward weapon, against 
“the” was by mistake inserted instead of| him or any man; and that I was sent of God 
“a.” The letter sent to the protector, if it|/to stand a witness against all violence and 
be in existence, is probably among the state| against the works of darkness, and to turn 
papers in possession of the government. As/| people from darkness to light, and to bring 
it is well known that G. F. often employed) them from the occasion of war and fighting 
an amanuensis instead of writing himself, we|to the peaceable gospel, and from evil doers, 
cannot now determine which mode he adopted| which the magistrate’s sword should be a 
in this instance; but on either supposition, | terror to.” 
the intervention of an amanuensis or copyist,; This is his own description of the letter ; 
in the case of the manuscript now published, | and if the expressions which have been object- 
affords strong presumptive evidence of the|ed to had been intended to convey the strange 
objectionable word being a departure from) assumption which is attributed to them, he 
the author’s meaning. ‘This is confirmed by} could have hardly failed to record the fact 
the existence of another copy of the letter, in|in thus noticing the letter. The idea of 
which the indefinite article is used, and the| concealment must be altogether out of the 
sentence reads, “ who is a son of God.” question, after so public an act as the ad- 
Those who are familiar with the hand-| dressing of a letter to the lord protector of 


fadeth away ; but in the light dwells, which | writing of George Fox, know that, as is the | England. 


comprehends that Crowne, which light is the 
condemnation of all such, in which Light I 
witnesse the Crowne that is Imortall that 
fades not away. From him who to all your 
soulls is a friend, for establishing of righteous- 
nesse and cleansing the land of evill doers, 
and a witnesse agt all wicked inventions of 
men and murderous plotts, which answered 
shall be the light in all your consciences, 
which makes no covenant with death, to 
which light in you all I speake, and am 
clear.” 

[It will be perceived that the whole force 
of the heavy charge of blasphemy now ad- 
duced against George Fox rests on the phrase, 
“who is the son of God,” or more properly 
on the definite article “the.” The remain- 
der of the letter is free from any thing which 
could give countenance to such an imputation, 
and if the indefinite article is substituted for 
the definite, so as to read, “ who is a son of 
God,” the expression is not only rendered in- 
nocuous, but strictly conformable to what is 


declared to be the portion and privilege of| wholly inoffensive sense ; and I apprehend 


case with many other manuscripts of that | [It should be recollected that at this period 
date, it is not easy to decipher it. The form) the attention of the dominant parties has been 
of the letters and the mode of connecting | much awakened to the subject of blasphemy, 
them, and contracting the words, has under- | in consequence of the opinions promulgated 
gone a great change within 150 years. ““The”| by the Ranters, who openly “ascribed the 
was almost uniformly written y*, and when / attributes of Deity to men, contended that no 
the letters were large and not correctly form- | act, however wicked, was sinful in the saints, 
ed, a copyist might very readily misconceive | (as they called themselves,) that the grossest 
the intended word. The simple fact, how-| violations of the moral law were not in them- 
ever, of another copy being extant, which | selves sinful, and that there was no real dif- 
reads “‘a son of God,” instead of “the son of| ference between moral good and evil.” 
God,” completely blunts the force of the lat-| Two laws relative to the subject had been 
ter, and, as we apprehend, throws back upon | passed—one entitled “The ordinance con- 
its authors the foul charge of blasphemy, as| cerning blasphemy and heresy,” passed “‘ May 
a malicious slander. Am. Eprror.] | 2d, 1648,” by which it was enacted that any 
The question which arises upon this letter| person who should maintain, publish, or de- 
is, did George Fox, in using the term “the| fend, by preaching or writing, the following 
son of God,” intend to assert that he was| heresies, should be committed to prison with- 
Christ ! I believe that any candid reader of} out bail or mainprize, until the next assizes ; 
this letter, who is at all acquainted with the|and being then convicted, and not abjuring, 
character of the writer and with his usual | but defending his error, should suffer the pains 
style, especially at that period, will find no| of death, without benefit of clergy, &c. These 
difficulty in understanding the passage in a/ capital errors or blasphemies were :— 
1. That there is no God. 
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2. That Ged is not omnipresent, omni- 
scient, almighty, eternal, and perfectly holy. 

3. That the Father is not God, that the 
Son is not God, that the Holy Ghost is not 
God ; or that these three are not one eternal 
God ; or that Christ is not God, equal with | 
the Father. 

4. The denial of the manhood of Christ, or 
that the Godhead and manhood are distinct 
natures, or that the humanity of Christ is pure 
and unspotted of all sin. . 

5. The maintaining that Christ did not) 
die, nor rise again, nor ascend into heaven 
bodily. 

6. The denying that the death of Christ | 
is meritorious on the behalf of believers, or 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

7. The denying that the Holy Scriptures | 
of the Old and New Testament were the} 
Word of God. 

8. The denying of the resurrection of the 
dead, and a future punishment. 

Besides these, the law contained sixteen 
minor points of error, or heresies, which per- 
sons convicted of holding were required pub- | 
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from the one now attempted to. be fixed 
upon it. Am. nd 

But the reader who is at all interested in 
the question, and who is not acquainted with 
what followed upon the receipt of this letter, 
may naturally ask, how was it received by 
the protector ; does it appear that he or Cap- 
tain Drury understood the passage in question 
as an assumption of a divine character on 
the part of George Fox? We may be assured 
there was no want of readiness on the part of 
the most influential persons at that time, 
both lay and clerical, to have availed them- 
selyes of so favourable an occasion to stop the 
career of the man who was said to “ turn the 
world upside down.” 

It may be said in reply, that there is good 
reason to believe that the letter was well re- 
ceived by the protector, and that no imputa- 
tion of any improper assumption was cast upon 
the writer. George Fox, after stating the 
substance of his letter, says in his Journal :— 
“After some time, Captain Drury brought 
me before the protector himself, at Whitehall. 
It was in a morning before he was dressed, 


licly to recant, or be committed to prison | and one Harvey, who had come a little among 


until they found sureties that they should not 
maintain or publish them any more. 

In neither case was a trial by jury neces- 
sary, the oaths of two witnesses before any 
two justices being sufficient to convict. Neale, 
in his History of the Puritans, “ “ This 
was one of the most shocking laws I have ever 
met with in restraint of religious liberty, and 


Friends, but was disobedient, waited upon 
him. When I came in, I was moved to say, 
‘Peace be in this house,’ and I exhorted him, 
Oliver Cromwell, to keep in the fear of God, 
that he might receive wisdom from him ; that 
by it he might be ordered, and with it might 
order all things under his hand, unto God’s 
glory. I spoke much to him of truth, and a 





shows that the governing presbyterians would | great deal of discourse I had with him about 
have made a terrible use of their power, had | religion, wherein he carried himself very mo- 


they been supported by the sword of the civil 
magistrate.” 

The other law, enacted “ August 9th, 1650, 
for punishing blasphemous and execrable opi- 
nions,” appears to have been aimed directly 
at the Ranters, and provides that any person 
who shall maintain either of their aforemen- 
tioned opinions, ‘shall suffer six months’ im- 
prisonment for the first offence, and for the 
second shall be banished; and if they return 
without license, shall be treated as felons.” 


derately.” After mentioning some of the 
topics of their discourse, in which not one 
word occurs relative to the matter in question, 
it is stated in the Journal, that as G. F. spoke, 
the protector said several times—it was very 
good, it was truth. The narrative of the in- | 





fore not likely to look for such things from 
him.” 

Different opinions may be entertained as to 
the sincerity of Cromwell in this interview ; 
but it will doubtless be admitted, that the 
whole proceeding cannot be reconciled with 
that view of the letter which has been taken, 
and on which the heavy charge of assuming 
the Divine attributes mainly rests. 

The term “ mainly” is used from an appre- 
hension that the author of the pamphlet al- 
ready referred to would wish that, before the 
question be considered as decided, the reader 
should take into his consideration how far the 
charge is sustained, by the expressions used 
towards him in a letter addressed to George 
Fox by Judge Fell’s family, in the year 1652, 
within a few weeks of their first acquaintance 
with him. 

In the year 1652, in the course of his tra- 
vels in Westmoreland, George Fox goes to 
Swarthmore, and is entertained at the house 
of Judge Fell, which appears to have been, a 
place of great hospitality to strangers, and 
particularly to religious persons. George 
Fox appears to have made it a place of ren- 
dezvous for some time, whilst he held a num- 
ber of meetings in the neighbourhood. During 
this period he was five times at Swarthmore- 
hall. On the first visit, Margaret Fell, the 
wife of Judge Fell, appears to have received 
favourable impressions in regard to the 
stranger, and to have been in some measure 
convinced of the correctness of his views; 
and these feelings were strengthened by the 
subsequent visits, for at the last he says, in 
his Journal, that “ most of the family were 
convinced.” Having left them for some time, 
Judge Fell, who had been absent during his 
previous visits, came home, and the reports 
of the change in his family having met him 
on the road, through very unfavourable chan- 


terview is thus concluded: “ Many more | nels, he became “ much incensed against the 
words I had with him; but people coming in, | truth,” and his wife in consequence wrote to 
iI drew a little back. As I was turning, he| George Fox, desiring him to come thither, 
— me by the hand, and, with tears in| which he did, and “so thoroughly satisfied 


With the broad latitude given by these if thou and I were but an hour a day together, 
enactments, it must have been no difficult task | we should be nearer one to the other :’ adding, 
to prove a man guilty of blasphemy, especially | that he wished me no more ill than he did to 
when we consider the high religious excite-|his own soul. I told him,if he did he wronged 
ment and intolerance of the times, and the | his own soul; and admonished hitn to hearken 
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disposition to eppress and punish Friends, 
which most of the justices evinced. George 
Fox had already been twice examined on the 
charge; and surrounded as he was by enemies, 
who were eagerly watching for his ruin, armed 
too with such comprehensive and summary 
laws, it is unreasonable to suppose that so fa- 
vourable an opportunity for stopping his ca- 
reer, as was presented by the letter in ques- 
tion had it been couched in the terms alleged, 
would have passed unnoticed. He was then 
a prisoner in the hands of his adversaries, the 
document was a public one, and the know- 
ledge of it must have been possessed by many 
who would gladly have improved it to his dis- 
advantage. On the whole, therefore, the 
conclusion seems to us irresistible, that the 
letter sent to the protector did not read, “ the 
son of God”—or that, if it did, the ex- 
pression bore a meaning entirely different 


|to God’s voice, that he might stand in his 
counsel, and obey it; and if he did so, that 
would keep him from hardness of heart ; but 
if he did not hear God’s voice, his heart would 
|be hardened. He said it was true. Then I 
went out, and when Captain Drury came out 
after me, he told me his lord protector said I 
| was at liberty, and might go whither I would. 
| Then J was brought into a great hall, where 
\the protector’s gentlemen were to dine. I 
jasked them what they brought me thither 
for? They said it was by the protector’s or- 
der, that I might dine with them. I bid them 








was convinced in his judgment.” (Journal, 
p- 73.) This is the substance of the state- 
ment in the printed journal which relates to 
the matter in question ; and a careful inspec- 
tion of the narrative leads to the conclusion, 
that the time from the first to the fourth of 
these visits did not exceed four weeks; and 
the letter in question, to which we are about 
to refer, was no doubt written between the 
fourth and fifth visits, an interval probably of 
about two weeks. 

It may not unnaturally be asked, where 
this letter has been, that it has only now, after 


his eyes, said, ‘Come to my house again, = (the Judge) by the scriptures, that he 


appearance ! 

To this it may be briefly replied, that one 
of the descendants of the Fell family has, it 
appears, in his possession, a mass of old pa- 


let the protector know that I would not eat of| pers relative to George Fox, and amongst 
which is a journal of many of the principal 
circumstances of his life. There are in it 
several original letters, endorsed by George 
Fox, as having been filed amongst his papers. 
The letter in question, as well as that to 
Oliver Cromwell, are of this number. It is 


his bread nor drink of his drink. When he 
heard this, he said, ‘ Now I see there is a 
people risen that I cannot win, either with 
gifts, honours, or offices; but all other sects 
of people I can.’ It was told him again, that 
we had forsaken our own, and were there- 


lapse-of alinost two centuries, made its 
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admitted that this collection is not the MSS. 
from which the Journal, as printed, was taken, 
and no evidence is adduced to prove that 
George Fox placed the letter where it now is 
in the MS. collection, or had any other but 
the most private view in its preservation. 
How far it was justifiable for those who have 
the trust of these ancestral documents to allow 
that use to be made of them which has been 
done, the reader need not be detained by en- 
quiring. It is to be sincerely desired, that, 
whether on a smaller or larger scale, history 
may speak truth; but the papers of the long- 
since dead, who neither by themselves nor 
their living associates can come forward to 
explain their meaning, and put us in posses- 
sion of illustrating circumstances, ought ever 
to be treated with the utmost caution, the best 
construction put upon every ambiguous phrase, 
and the fullest consideration given to the 
changes in language and manners which may 
have taken place in the period between their 
age and ours. 
(To be continued.) 
od 
For “ The Friend.” 

BARCLAY’S CHARACTER OF FRIENDS, 


Robert Barclay’s address to King Charles 
the Second is a specimen of the plainness 
with which the primitive Friends discharged 
their religious duties. In this address, he 
gives a condensed view of the constancy and 
boldness in propagating the truth under per- 
secution, while many other professions, who 
afterwards endeavoured to rob them of their 
well-earned reputation, shrunk from their 
duty by meeting in secret conventicles, for 
fear of the sufferings of the day. Speaking 
of the party who usurped the government, he 
says—‘* So soon as they tasted the sweets of 
the possessions of them they had turned out, 
they began to do those things themselves, of 
which they had accused others. ‘Their hands 
were full of oppression—they hated the re- 
proof of instruction, which is the way of life, 
and evilly entreated the messengers of the 
Lord. ‘They caused his prophets to be beaten 
and imprisoned, and persecuted his people, 
whom he called out from among them, and 
had made to beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks, 
and not to learn war any more. But He 
armed these with spiritual weapons, even his 
own spirit and power, whereby they testified 
in the streets and highways, public markets 
and synagogues, against the pride, vanity, 
lusts, and hypocrisy of that generation who 
were righteous in their own eyes. They 
faithfully foretold them of their downfall 
which came upon them, as appears by warn- 
ings and epistles, yet upon record, delivered 
to Oliver and Richard Cromwell, the parlia- 
ment, and others in power. 

“After it pleased God to restore thee, 
what oppressions, what banishments, and evil 
entreatings they have met with, by men pre- 
tending thy authority, and cloaking their mis- 
chief with thy name, is known to most men 
in this island; especially in England, where 
there is scarcely a prison that hath not been 
filled with them, nor a judge before whom 











they have not been haled, though they could | world with a brief but true account of this 
never yet be found guilty of any thing deserv-| people’s principles, in some short theological 
ing that usage. Their sufferings are singular, | propositions ; which, according to the will of 
and obviously distinguishable from all that| God, proving successful beyond my expecta- 
live under them in these two respects :— tion, to the satisfaction of several, and excit- 

“First, In that among all the plots con-|ing in many a desire of being further in- 
trived against thee, since thy return into| formed concerning us, as being every where 
Britain, there never was any, owned of that/evil spoken of, and likewise meeting with 
people, found or known to be guilty, though | opposition by some, I was thereby farther 
































many of them have been imprisoned upon 
such jealousies ; but were always found inno- 
cent and shameless, as becomes the followers 
of Christ ; not coveting after, nor contending | 
for, the kingdom of this world, but subject to} 
every ordinance of man, for conscience’ sake. | 

“Secondly, In that in the hottest times of 
persecution, and the most violent prosecu- 
tions of those laws against meetings, they | 
boldly stood to their testimony for God, | 
without creeping into holes or corners, or| 
once hiding themselves, as all other dissenters | 
have done ; but daily met, according to their | 
custom, in the public places appointed for | 
that end ; so that none of thy officers can say | 


engaged in the liberty of the Lord to present 
to the world this apology of the truth held 
by these people; which, because of thy inte- 
rest in them, and theirs in thee, as having 
first appeared, and mostly increased, in these 
nations under thy rule, | make bold to pre- 
sent unto thee. 

“Thou hast experienced their faithfulness 
towards their God, their patience in suffering, 
their peaceableness towards the king, their 
honesty, plaiuness, and integrity in their 
faithful warnings and testimonies to thee ; 
and if thou wilt allow thyself so much time 
as to read this, thou mayest find how conso- 
nant their principles are, both to Scripture, 


of them, that they have surprised them in a| truth, and right reason. ‘The simplicity of 


corner, overtaken them in a private conventicle, 


their behaviour, the generality of their con- 


or catched them lurking in their secret cham. \ dition, as being poor men and illiterate; the 


bers ; nor needed they to send out spies to 
get them, whom they were sure daily to find 
in their open assemblies, testifying for God 
and his truth.” 

Such were the men to whom Christendom 
is greatly indebted for much of the light and 
liberty of conscience which it now enjoys. 
They were spiritual men, who maintained 


the right of openly worshipping God, accord- | 


ing to the doctrines and examples of the 
apostles of Christ, whilst many professing 
Christians of the day met in private, fur- 
nished with cold meat, bread and cheese, 
pipes and tobacco, and when surprised, would 
fall to eating or smoking, to conceal their 


manner of their procedure, being without the 
| wisdom and policy of this world; hath made 
many conclude them fools and madmen, and 
| neglect them as not being capable of reason.” 
| There seems to be no novelty in the evil 
suggestions of the opponents of the early 
| Quakers; those of the present day are little 
|more than a reiteration of calumnies, which 
have lost their point amongst unprejudiced 
men, who take the pains to become acquaint- 
,ed with their character and principles. It 
has been the lot of the righteous to be 
despised and traduced in all ages. ‘“ We 
fools accounted his life madness, and his end 
without honour. How is he numbered 
























object. Others changed their coats when) among the children of God, and his lot is 
their party lost its power, and put on the sur-| among the saints. Therefore have we erred 
plice, rather than lose the comforts of a fat|from the way of truth, and the light of 
benefice. Some disaffected Quakers of the} righteousness hath not shined unto us, and 
present day, who have gone to the successors | the sun of righteousness shone not upon us.” 
of those other professors to get sprinkled,| Barclay continues—* But though it be to 





|pretend that George Fox and his friends! them as their crown, thus to be esteemed of 


were disordered in mind, and their judg-|the wise, the great, and learned of this 
ments impaired by spiritual exercise ; but if, world, and though they rejoice to be account- 
they had not the serpentine wisdom of other | ed fools for Christ’s sake, yet, of late, some, 
dissenters, they manifested more good sense,|even such who, in the world’s account, are 
and consistency with the inflexible principles; esteemed both wise and learned, begin to 
of the gospel. | judge otherwise of them, and find that they 
R. Barclay proceeds—* Although it is evi- hold forth things, very agrecable both to 
dent, by experience, to be most agreeable to Scripture, reason, and true learning. 
divine truth and sound policy to allow every; “As it is inconsistent with the truth I 
one to serve God according to their con-| bear, so it is far from me to use this epistle 
sciences, nevertheless, those other sects, who | as an engine to flatter thee, the usual design 
for the most part durst not peep out in the| of such works; and, therefore, I camneither 





times of persecution, while this people stood | dedicate it to thee, nor crave thy patronage, 
bold and faithful, do now combine in a joint|as if thereby I might have more confidence 
confederacy, to render us odious; seeking | to present it to the world, or be more hopeful 
unjustly to wrest our doctrines and words, as| of its success. To God alone I owe what I 
if they were both inconsistent with Chris-| have, and that more immediately in matters 
tianity and civil society. To effect their) spiritual ; therefore, to Him alone, and to the 
work of malice against us, they have not! service of his truth, I dedicate whatever 
been ashamed to take the help, and command | work He brings forth in me, to whom only 
the labours, of some invidious Socinians | the praise and honour appertain; whose 
against us. oa needs not the patronage of earthly 
i 





“These things moved me to present the/ princes ; his arm and power being that alone 
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368 THE FRIEND. 


enn een 


by which it is propagated, established, and 
confirmed. But I found it upon my spirit to} Ty. 
take occasion to present this book unto thee, | . com 
that as thou hast been often warned by seve- 
ral of that people in England, so thou mayest | p, 
not want a seasonable advertisement from a_| 
member of the ancient kingdom of Scotland ;|_ The committee appointed by the free co- 
and that thou mayest know, which I hope loured citizens of the city of Pittsburg, at 
thou wilt have no reason to be troubled at,|their public meeting on the 13th of June, 
that God is raising up and increasing that | 1837, to make certain enquiries concerning 
people in this nation. The nations shall also | the moral, social, and political condition of 
hereby know, that the truth we profess is not | the coloured population of Pittsburg and its 
a work of darkness, nor propagated by stealth; | Vicuity, have performed the duty assigned | 
and that we are not ashamed of the gospel of | them, and beg leave to submit the following 
Christ, because we know it to be the power of | Teport -— 
God unto salvation.” . ~ somes jo a eal of 
How weak is it, then, to say the least, for | ittsburg, and villages immediately adjacent, is sup- 


7 y. posed to be about 2,500. Their manner of living is 
disaffected persons who have joined the suc- generally the same as that of thuse among whom they 


cessors of the persecutors of Friends, to at-| are located. The sacred obligations and duties of the 
tempt at this day to disparage such Christians | mily relation are respected and practised among 
as fanatics, and persons of disordered minds, eet as it is among all Christian people. They are 


ee : : : elievers in the doctrines of the Bible, and the worship- 
who, in times which tried men’s faith and al- | pers of that God whose attributes and character it more 


legiance, stood in the front of the battle!) fully unfolds. They are the decided friends of good 
What would have become of the cause of order, and the supremacy of the laws under which they 
Christ, if all its professed advocates had | lives and feel a warm interest in the peace, safety, 


. honour, and prosperity of the commonwealth. 
” . : — 
* skulked between decks” at that paw The coloured population of the city of Pittsburg | 
hour? Would it not have been given to re-| have under their exclusive government, one African | 


proach? Some little respect should be paid | methodist episcopal church, of 205 members. The 

to the constancy and Christian character of | bouse in which they worship belongs to them, and isa 

euch soldiers in the Lamb’s war: and a little | substantial brick building, newly enlarged and repaired, 
? 


: ; and furnished with comfortable pews, Venetian win- 
more diffidence of their own cause should be | dow blinds, and opaque lamps, and is valued at ten 


felt by those whose Christian fathers dis- | thousand collars. The congregation is large, orderly, 
covered more fiery zeal in bringing others | and well attended. Their doors are always open to all 


; 3 : :, | well-behaved people ; and no person has ever been ex- 
ee eon Sieiness ie euneting (st | cluded from the best of their seats, on account of the 


. : complexion which it may have pleased the Almighty 
Baxter, speaking of the operation of the|to give him. Besides these, there are a number of 
conventicle act, observes: ‘“ Here the Quakers | coloured persons attached to the presbyterian, episco- 
did greatly relieve the sober people for a time ; | palin, baptist, and catholic congregations of the city. 

for they were so resolute, and so gloried in| They have a very flourishing Sunday school of ninety- 


hei ; | seven scholars and fifteen teachers; furnished with a 
their constancy and sufferings, that they as- | library, selected chiefly from the publications of the 


sembled openly at the Bull and Mouth, near) American Sunday School Union. ‘This school is ex- 
Aldersgate, and were dragged away daily to | erting a most happy influence on the moral character 
the common jail, and yet desisted not, but the | the rising youth. 


| ‘They have a common day school, taught by a young 
rest came next day. Abundance of them) coloured man, a graduate of the Ohio university. The 


died in prison, and yet they continued their | number of scholars now in regular attendance is eighty- | 
assemblies still.” On this passage, Orme, the | five, many of whom are making rapid progress in their | 
biographer of Baxter, remarks: ‘“‘ Had there | studies, and are preparing for future usefulness and | 
been men of the same determined spirit among | respectability in society. ‘The house in which it is 


: ‘ : taught and the lot on which it stands belong to the 
others, which the Friends displayed, the suf- | coloured people, and are valued at two thousand dol- 


ferings of all parties would sooner have come lars; and the school is supported entirely by the co- 
to an end. The government must have given loured people. : 

way, as the spirit of the country would have They lave a temperance society of about 170 mem- 
been effectually roused. The conduct of the bers, now in active operation ; and no institution ever 


: . : ss exerted a more happy influence on the moral character 
Quakers was infinitely to their honour.” In of any people than this has done on the moral cha- | 


another note, he says: “ ‘The heroic and per- | racter of the coloured people of Pittsburg. ‘They | 
severing conduct of the Quakers, in with- | ave purchased with their own funds, and distributed | 
standing the interferences of government with | petewenn ae site * es pyc smart 
the rights of conscience, by which they finally yesides a considerable number of temperance tracts ; | 


: el ; und they are now regularly taking 80 copies of the | 
seeured those peculiar privileges they so richly | Pennsylvania Temperance Recorder. 


deserve to enjoy, entitles them to the venera-| ‘They have a moral reform and literary society,| 


Coloured People of Pittsburg. 


following are the statements which 
panied a memorial of the coloured 
ple of Pittsburg to the convention of 
nnsylvania. 








tion of all the friends of civil and religious | Wose_object is the improvement of the morals, the | 
freedom.” 3 promotion of the mechanic arts, and the diffusion of | 
63 useful knowledge among all classes of the coloured | 

anne people. 


They have among them four benevolent societies, | 

Secrets of Comfort.—Though sometimes |™/e and female; the oldest of which has in its 

small evils, like invisible insects, inflict pain treasury a fund of 220 dollars. The treasuries of the 
_ —y ’ 


; : . others are solvent, and well supported. The object of 
and a single hair may stop a vast machine, | these socictics is to relieve the wants of their mem. 


yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not suf- | bers and friends, when in sickness or distress, thereby 
fering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cul- | preventing the disgrace of their becoming chargeable 
tivating an undergrowth of small pleasures, | t? the state as paupers, or going to the common poor. 
since very few great ones, alas! are let on| ‘Ty, 


The amount of property and poll tax paid by the | 
long leases.— Sharp's Essays. | coloured citizens of Pittsburg, amounts to about 422} 








dollars, according to the report of the city collector, 
which accompanies this report and is marked F. The 
amount of water tax paid by them is about 400 dollars. 
And the amount of house rent paid by them is about 
10,000 dollars. The amount of 1 real estate owned by 
them is valued at thousand dollars. 

In the city of Pittsburg, there are coloured mecha- 
nics embracing the following trades, viz: carpenters, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, stone masons, boot and shoe- 
makers, plasterers, painters, tanners and curriers, cop- 
per-smiths, and shipwrights ; and in the vicinity of the 
city there are several farmers. All these are constantly, 
and some of them very successfully, employed in their 
several avocations. It has frequently been remarked 
by impartial observers, that there is less idleness and 
drunkenness among the coloured people who actually 
live in the city, than among any other class of her 
population. ‘The amount of pauperism among them 
is extremely small; and according to the-report of the 
overseers of the poor, which accompanies this report, 
and is marked B., does not average more than three in 
a year, (his own language was “ perhaps only a little 
over two ;’) and the annual expense of these is about 
75 dollars each. 

In the village of Arthursville, immediately adjacent 
to the city, on the east side, about seventy-one coloured 
families reside. Thirty-six of these are owners of real 
estate; the very lowest estimate of which is $36,000. 
For some of the lots as much as 2,500 dollars has been 
offered. The remaining thirty-five families are tenants, 
at from three to four dollars a month rent ; amounting 
in the aggregate to about $1428. The people of this 
village have erected for themselves a small church, in 


| which divine service is celebrated every Sabbath day. 


They have a Sunday school of from 80 to 85 scholars, 
and also a very full common school. The people of 
this village have done much to acquire the property 
they possess—to improve and make their dwellings 
comfortable—to educate their children, and prepare 
them for usefulness and respectability. 

In the borough of Alleghenytown, lying immediately 
west of the city, 27 coloured families reside. Seven of 
these are the owners of real estate, some of which is 
highly valuable, lying near the centre of the business 
part of the borough. Eight are the owners of valuable 
leases, and twelve are tenants, whose aggregate rent is 
$458.—The property tax of some of them is $10 40, 
while some of them are as low as $3 75. All the 
others pay the usual poll-tax. 

The committee have had no time to pursue their in- 
vestigationsfurther. They believe, however, that enough 
has been exhibited, to satisfy any unprejudiced mind, 
that the coloured population appreciate their present 
privileges; and are endeavouring to sustain themselves 
honourably and respectably in the community in which 
they live. Whatever of ignorance or degradation there 
is among us, owes its existence to our former state in 
life. Slavery, that unrighteous and unnatural state in 
which many of us were raised, deprived us of every 
means of moral cultivation, and sought its own sordid 
interest in shutting out every ray of intellectual light. 
The fathers of this commonwealth have abolished this 
wicked system; and the wisdom of their deed is evinced 
in the fact, that as we further recede from the galling 
fetters of the slave, we are better prepared to sustain 
the honours and high responsibilities of freemen. 

In conclusion, the committee would say, let it be the 
chief pride of our existence to render ourselves worthy 
the land of William Penn. 

Joun B. Vasuon, of Pittsburg, 
Josern Manonney, of Alleghenytown, 
Samvuet Ranyvorps, of Pittsbarg, 
Tomas Knox, of Arthursville, 
. Lewis Woopson, of Pittsburg, 
Committee. 

Pittsburg, June 19th, 1837. 

The foregoing report was read, and unanimously 
adopted in a public meeting of the free coloured citi- 
zens of Pittsburg, and ordered to accompany their 
memorial to the convention for proposing amendments 
to the existing constitution of Pennsylvania, now met 
at Harrisburg. 

Lewis Woopson, Secretary. 

Pittsburg, June 28, 1837. 
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